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MT BAW BAW CAMPOUT 
... Graeme Tribe 


January 15-16-17 
Please note change of date. 


Leaders: 
Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
Alison Watson 5229 3488 


Cost: 
$10 p.p. per night. 
($20 deposit) 


Accommodation: 

Skali Ski Lodge, in the-heart of Baw 
Baw Alpine Village. 

Skali has 28 beds (4x4 and 2x6) 

All cooking and eating utensils are 
provided. 


We are extremely fortunate to be 


joined by the Latrobe Valley FNC, 
Friends of Baw Baw National Park and 
Peter Strickland, author of the book 
Flora and Fauna of Baw Baw Plateau. 


Baw Baw Campouts are always 
popular so please book early. 
Π 


PLANT GROUP MEETING 
. . - Dick Southcombe 


December 8. 

Instead of our usual monthly meeting 
at Karingal, we will visit Bell's Beach 
Heathland. Meet at South Side 
carpark at 4.00 pm for an exploratory 
walk and again at 6.15 pm for a picnic 
tea. All members are welcome. 


December 15. 

Club members who are interested in 
basalt plains grasslands are invited to 
meet at Shell Parade, Corio to survey 
the grassland between Shell Parade 
and the Corio Tip. 


Assemble near the most northerly 
plantation at 10.00 am. Bring lunch. 
; ΗΠ 


New members... 


We are pleased to welcome 
Ms Kerry Haddon 
Mr John Newberry 
Mrs Vicki Walker 


who joined in November. 


REEDY LAKE SURVEY 


... Trevor Pescot 
Tel: 5243 4368 


The last count for 1998 will take place 
on the second Thursday, December 
10th, commencing at 9.00 am. 


Meet at the car park at the end of 
Fitzgerald’s Road, off Melaleuca 
Road which is at the foot of Leopold 
Hill. 


Given the recent flood in the Barwon, 
it is likely that the water level in the 
lake will be quite high, so gum-boots 
will be an advantage to keep our feet 
dry! Ἱ 

oO 


VFNCA GIPPSLAND LAKES 
CAMPOUT 
. .. Dick Southcombe 


As Booking Forms from Sale FNC 
regarding the campout during the 
long weekend of March 5,6,7 are not 
yet available, please list your name 
tonight if you are interested and the 
forms will be forwarded to you. 


Once again the host club has 
arranged a number of interesting 
excursions from our base camp at 
Wattle Point on the northern shore of 
Lake Victoria. 

Oo 


RED-TAILED BLACK 
COCKATOO NEST SEARCH 


... Margaret Cameron 


The Threatened Bird Network and the 
Red-tailed Black-Cockatoo Recovery 
Team, and the Victorian Group of 
Birds Australia, are spending the 
weekend of 12-13 December 
searching for nesting Red-tailed 
Black Cockatoos in the Casterton 
area. These wonderful birds are in 
serious trouble in Victoria - they need 
our help! This is an important project 
in beautiful country, and they usually 
choose a lovely camp-site. (However 
you could probably stay in a motel if 
you'd rather do that.) 


If you'd like to spend a weekend far 
from Christmas shopping, enjoying 
yourself bird-watching and doing 
something to help these great birds, 
contact Tim Burnard on 1800 262 
062 as soon as possible. 

o 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Barry Lingham 


Coming Excursions 


As a part of the Coast Action summer 
program, we have arranged the 
following excursions 


Thur 7th Jan - Avalon Beach. Meet at 
the Avalon Beach jetty car-park for an 
evening walk. 7:00 - 9:30 pm 


Tue 12th Jan - Hovells Creek/ 
Limeburners Lagoon 9:00 - 12:00. 
Meet at Limeburners lagoon car-park. 


Sat Jan 16th 

Scheduled GFNC Excursion 

Queen’s Park Bridge to walk to 
Buckley’s Falls at 9:00 - 12:00am. 


For all of these excursions, bring 
along binoculars, sunscreen, a hat 
and insect repellant. 
Contact Barry Lingham (ph 52554291) 
for details 

o 


In this issue... 


Marilyn Hewish has written a 
substantial article for our holiday 
reading when she presents the 
rationale behind the new format of the 
Geelong Bird Report. 


Valda Dedman wites about one of the 
most elegant birds you will ever see. 


With no observations to print, | have 
been able to include a story with a 
happy ending from Marilyn and Dean 
Hewish; just the sort of reading to 
enjoy as we approach Christmas. 


There is a recipe from Valda which I’m 
not too sure about and a Plant Group 
Report from Joe Hubbard like you 
have never read before. 

: [8 


COOLART EXCURSION 
: .. . Diana Primrose 


This is a reminder of this excursion 
which is on February 21. To advise 
your intention to attend, please 
contact Diana on 5250 1811 or add 
your name to a list on the night of the 
February meeting. Further details will 
appear in the February issue. 

mj 


DECEMBER 


... Joe Hubbard 


Snipe Life; From a Pear Tree; Mr 
Ratty and the N.H.H; And Also. 


Snipe Life. 

| had a lot of things on my mind as | 
parked the car near the entrance to 
the southend of the Jerringot 
wetland - had the recent plantings of 
Sheoaks and Sweet Bursaria 
survived the dry weather, would 
anyone turn up to help weed and 
water them and what about the 
rubbish that was building up - what 
were we going to do about that? 


It was then | saw the Latham’s Snipe. 
| know everyone sees the Snipe at 
Jerringot. A few, or 8 flock, wil erupt 
from the swamp grasses with 
startled yells of ‘Krek’ and with their 
erratic, rapid flight disappear into 
another part of the wetland. That is 
how you usually see them. 


But here were Snipe doing their own 
thing, completely relaxed and 
ignoring the vehicle which was about 
twenty metres away;. Several were 
in the weed-clogged drain below a 
stormwater outlet busily probing the 
mud with rapid head movements 
with occasional pauses to swallow. 
These lovely birds seemed out of 
place feeding amongst the plastic 
containers and other rubbish 
dumped into the swamp by the last 
downpour. All this within a few 
metres of morning traffic on a busy 
road. 


And then | noticed more Snipe 
sunning themselves on the bank 
close by, feather grooming with long 
beaks which seemed most 
unsuitable for this activity. 


A Magpie-lark landed in a wattletree . 


overhanging the drain. As one the 
Snipe froze, their cryptic plumage 
blending so well with their 
surroundings that | felt that if | turned 
my head they would disappear. 
Deciding the Magpie-lark presented 
no threat the group relaxed and 
feeding and preening continued. 


| shared about thirty minutes of 
snipe-life but had to break the spell. 
Ofcourse they were off - | counted 
about twenty. 
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The treats continued. As | worked 
a Buff-banded Rail fed on the 
mown verge, about thirty metres 
away and for most of the morning 
we kept wary eyes on each other. 
So whats good about doing the 
chores down at Jerringot? Do | 
have to spell it out? 


From a Pear Tree. 

What's good about a Common 
Starling? Not a lot you would say 
and | couldn't agree more. But 
when you hear its song your 
convictions can be surely tested. 


Starlings have a pleasant series of 
whistlers, twitters and harsher 
notes which are usually delivered 
from a perch such as a TV aerial, 
accompanied by wing waving, like 
some avian conductor. 


This morning we had our first 
experience of its amazing 
mimicry. From the depths of the 
pear tree it incorporated into its 
song the calls of a Spotted 
Pardalote and Grey Butcherbird 
and as a finale added some of the 
Magpie-lark’s antiphonal duet. 


We were not entirely convinced it 
was the Starling’s work until it flew 
up to the TV aerial and said ‘watch 
my lips’ and did it all over again. 


We applauded! 


Bottom Lines. 

Now for the nasty bits. 

ο The introduced Starling 
competes with natives for 
nesting hollows. 

e They can be serious pests in 
orchards. 

Better Bits. 

e Green and purple iridescent 
feathers over black wth a new 
suit in the autumn. 

ο Watch for the autumn flocks, 
sometimes huge, gathering 
along power lines and fences, 
or appearing like a dense, 
moving smoke cloud in the 
horizon. 


Mr Ratty and the N.H.H. 

Mr Ratty upset the New Holland 
Honeyeaters when he took his 
walk along the back fence rail. 
They yelled abuse at him while 
following his progress at a 
respectful distance. Obviously 
Mr. Ratty was on their list of 
dangerous creatures - raptors, 


currawongs, magpies, butcherbirds, 
pigeons (rock doves), ravens, cats, 
humans (sometimes) and rats. 


Bottom Lines. 

My limited experience suggests. 

ο ΝΗ.Η’5 high, rapid alarm call is 
reserved for airborne danger. 
Why pigeons? 

e Earthbound creatures evoke a 
harsh, chattering aggressive 
response. 


And Also. 

ο At Jerringot - Black-fronted 
Plovers could be nesting; check 
the progress of Black Duck 
ducklings and Chestnut Teal 
tealings. Both families would be 
about fourteen days old now. 

e At Buckley Falls - Night Herons 
and White-faced Herons feeding 
on elvers. 

e At Steiglitz - and other parts of 
the Brisbane Ranges N.P., 
admire the flowering Stringy 
Barks. Look for Magenta 
Storksbill and Blue Pincushions 
along Sawpit Gully Road, near 
Durdiwarrah Road. (Sorry about 
last year, | didn’t know this area 
had been closed). Take with you 
Parks Victoria Steiglitz Historic 
Park Walking Trails guide. 

e At a wetland - Little Egrets and 
Royal Spoonbills sporting head 
plumes. 

ο In your garden - Common Brown, 
Australian Admiral, Grass Blue 
and that all white pest Cabbage 
Butterflies. 

ο At You Yangs. Don't enter.the 
park but take Sandy Creek Road. 
Where the straight section ends 
look left for the ‘new entrance for 
birders. Walk west directly to 
Hovell’s Creek (where’s the 
water?) Good bird watching 
includes Rainbow Birds. Some 
great venerable red gums too. 

ο Have a great break - see you next 
year! 


o 


More dates... 


We seem to have even more dates 
to remember than last month, 5ο | 
have once again placed them in a 
reminder panel on page 16. i 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


December 1998 


Several issues have been οἵ 
concern to the committee lately. 


Belmont Island is the area of land 
opposite K-Mart formed when the 
new highway was extended across 
the Belmont Common to the James 
Harrison Bridge. It is Crown Land 
and has been used for the market, 
circuses etc. 


The land is currently being offered 
for purchase - it is assumed that it 
would be attractive to some 
commercial developers. In our 
opinion, this site should be retained 
as public open space and 
redeveloped with tree plantings and 
wetlands to give the citizens of 
Geelong a new centrally located 
park that could also become part of 
the general habitat of the Belmont 
Common. j 


A group opposed to the sale of the 
land has been formed called the 
Friends of Belmont Island. It is made 
up from both environmental and also 
commercial interests opposed to the 
sale. The committee is encouraging 
people to join this group. Details will 
be available at the General meeting. 


Most of our members are aware of 
the destruction caused by the 
removal of Yellow Gums to make 
way for the new treatment works at 
Bannockburn. The original battle 
against the plans was lead by Mark 
Trengove and several other people. 


During that campaign, stickers were 
produced which the head of Barwon 
Water claimed to be defamatory; the 


matter was sent to the courts and it 


was eventually settled out of court. 
The legal fees have been extensive 
and the committee approved the 
‘passing around of the hat’ at our 
December meeting to help raise 
funds for Mark and the group who 
have now suffered financially from 
their efforts to try to save this section 
of bush. Please dig deep to help out 
- a benefits concert is also being 
planned for mid-January so keep an 
eye out for further details. 


Dave and Betty King have 
generously donated a collection 
of books to our library. They will 
add to our extensive collection of 
material managed by Betty 
Moore. 


Betty met wth members of the 
committee recently to review the 
management of our library. We 
discussed how to store some of 
the collection more effectively, 
how to try to extend the access of 
members to borrowing from the 
library. We hope to get volunteers 
from each of the special interest 
groups to open the library for 


borrowing at these meetings. ΙΓ. 


you can help out, please let Betty 
know. 3 


Betty has also completed a | 


subject based index of our 
collection to help members 
identify the particular book or 
article that will help them. This is 
just another example of Betty’s 
great effort in maintaining the 
library. 


We are running several short 
excursions over January in 
conjunction with Coast Action. 


Helpers would be appreciated. 


ο Thur 7th Jan - Avalon 
Beach. Meet at the Avalon 
Beach jetty car-park for an 
evening walk. 7:00 - 9:30 
pm 

e Tue 12th Jan - Hovells 
Creek/ Limeburners Lagoon 


9:00 - 12:00. Meet αἱ 
Limeburners lagoon car- 
park. 


ο SatJan 16th Queen's Park 
Bridge to walk to Buckley’s 
Falls at 9:00 - 12:00am. 


. The Christmas Season is upon 


us and | would like to wish all 
our members and their families 
a joyous Christmas and happy 
New Year. 


JERRINGOT NOTES 
... Valda Dedman 


The new Jerringot brochure will soon 
be ready. Alison Watson has 
designed an imaginative and 
attractive coloured pamphlet in 
folded A3 format. Thanks also to the 
many members who added their 
comments and knowedge to the 
information and to Trevor and 
Gordon for providing the 
photographs. The brochure should 
be printed very shortly. We obtained 
a grant from the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
to cover the cost of printing. 


Trees and shrubs planted this year 
were also covered by the grant. We 
have endeavoured to protect, by a 
‘wall’ of shrubs, a section of Beaded 
Glasswort Sarcocornia quinqueflora 
near the bird hide, which Council 
officers had been diligently mowing. 
Sarcocornia is one of the food plants 
of the Orange-bellied Parrot. It can 
also be eaten by humans - (see the 
recipe for pickles on page 12 of this 
issue). 


Joe Hubbard regularly collects 
rubbish and does a great deal of 
other Jerringot maintenance, and 
would appreciate a little help. The 
September rains brought in a lot of 
plastic and cans by way of the main 
drains and a better way of catching 
it needs to be devised. 


Two plants have been added to the 
Belmont Common list: White 
Purslane Neopaxia austraslasica 
and Shining Buttercup Ranunculus 
glabrifolius., both of which have 
flowered profusely over a long 
period at the ‘Baillon’s Crake’ 
wetland. Latham’s Snipe remained 
with us through the minor flood, 
which helped to replenish the 
wetlands. 


oO 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


November 24th 1998 


This month’s guest speaker was 
Simon Kennedy who spoke about 
the “Changing Birdlife of Moyston” 


Moyston is a small town that lies 
between Ararat and Halls Gap on the 
eastern side of the Grampians. This 
mountain range provides a rain 
shadow effect so that the average 
rainfall is only some 23 inches per 
year. 


Moyston lies on the western fringe of 
the Box-lronbark forests of central 
Victoria. The predominate eucalypt 
species are The Yellow Box, the 
Long-leaf Box and Scent Bark, with 
River Red Gums along 
watercourses. Thickets of Prickly 
Hedge-Wattle are common and the 
coarse soil supports several orchid 
species. 


Three main areas of remnant 
bushland occur near Moyston. The 
largest comprises 1100 Hectares, 
the Nook Flora Reserve has 130 
Hectares and Simon's study block 
has about 8 hectares of bushland. 
Some roadside vegetation forms a 
disjointed corridor between the three 
areas of bushland. 


Simon began his survey of the block 
in 1989 and visited the area monthly 
until 1994, giving a study time of 4% 
years. The site was divided into 
quadrats that were extensively 
searched and all birds sighted were 
recorded. Birds that were heard 
were also recorded. 


From. the data accumulated by 
Simon, several statistics were 
calculated. The relative abundance 
gave an indication of how often a 
particular species was recorded and 
this was used to plot population 
variations. 


During the period of the survey, 88 
different species were recorded. Of 
these: . 
ο 34 were resident 

9 were partial migrants 

14 were migratory 

5 were irregular 
_ 26 were occasional visitors 
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The most common species were 
the Superb Fairy-wren and the 
Red-browed Finch. Regular 
migrants include the Rufous 
Whistler from September to 
March and Tree Martins from 
March to May. Golden Whistlers 
are mostly noted from April to 
September ( the opposite to the 
Rufous) 


The two most unusual records 
were of a Barking OW and a visit 
by a flock of Painted Honeyeaters. 


The various eucalypts have 
irregular flowering patterns. 
Some species flower at a 
particular season for two years 
and then they may have very few 
flowers for another three years. 
The amount of rainfall also affects 
the amount and duration of 
flowering. 


It is during the flowering periods 
that nectar feeding birds visited 
the survey block. Musk Lorikeet 
numbers peaked during two 
Decembers when the River Red 
Gums were flowering. Purple- 
crowned Lorikeets arrived for the 
flowering of the Red Gums and 
the Scent Barks. Eastern 
Spinebills favoured the Scent 
Bark flowers also. 


Because of the regular recording 
of the survey area, these peak 
populations were able to be 
recorded. If the survey had been 
done on a two month rotation or a 
longer period, it would have been 
possible to completely miss the 
eruptions of bird numbers that 
occurred for these brief periods 
when the flowering was at a peak. 


The most disturbing feature of the 
Statistics recorded was the 
complete disappearance of four 
species from this site in a period 
of four years. 


Ιη 1991, Hooded 
Diamond Firetails, Speckled 
Warblers and  Buff-rumped 
Thombills were all regularly 
recorded. By 1995, all four 
species were no longer observed. 


Robins, 


Simon's explanation was that 
these birds were all victims of the 
fragmentation of habitat that has 
occurred over a long period of 
time as the area was developed 


for agriculture. Although few 
changes to farming practices or 
clearance patterns had occurred 
recently, the pressures had 
eventually led to a decline in these 
species. 


All four species were either ground 
nesters, ground feeders or both. 
These birds are territorial and have 
not re-populated the survey block 
despite being recorded at the other 
larger blocks nearby. They appear 
to have joined the Bush Stone- 
curlew and the Grey-crowned 
Babbler as species suffering major 
decline in the Box-lronbark forests. 


It was a concern to our members that 
these same species were under 
pressure in the You Yangs and at 
Long Forest. Long Forest is almost 
the same size as Simon's survey 
block. 


Considerable discussion and 
questioning took place at the finish 
of Simon's talk as people tried to 
ascertain what measures could be 
taken to try to avoid these local 
extinctions and how surveying 
techniques could monitor the 
populations. 


Simon showed us once again the 
importance of keeping thorough and 
accurate records to help in the 
process of discovering the types of 
habitat birds require and the 
migratory or nomadic movements of 
particular species. 


Next Meeting 


Our next meeting (on Australia Day 
Jan 26th) wil be a members night 
where Margaret and her team will 
give details of where and howto find 
some of our more elusive species. 

; m] 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Great Egret 
Name Great Egret Ardea alba 


Description Tall lanky pure white 
bird with long neck, often kinked. 
When stretched out, head and neck 
are one and a half times body length. 
Bill and facial skin yellow. When 
breeding bill is usually black and 
facial skin blue and bird develops 
long filmy plumes on its back. 


Similar Species Intermediate Egret. 
(See Barry Lingham’s article in Vol 
34, No. 1, May 1988 for details of 
differences and reprint of diagnostic 
aid on page 16 of this issue.) 


Length 75-103 cm. wingspan 1.5 m. 
Voice Guttural croak. 


Food Fish, invertebrates, frogs, 
snakes, small birds. 


Habitat Wetlands, lake margins, 
estuaries. 


Range Australia wide and 
throughout the world. 
Geelong Reedy Lake, Hospital 


Lake, Lake Connewarre, Swan Bay, 
Jerringot, Hovell’s Creek. 


Nest Stick platform in tree over 
water. Breeds in colonies often with 
other related species. 


ΚΑ 


The Great Egret is a dramatic bird — 
pure white, tall and stately, with a 
long thin neck and a dagger-shaped 
bill. It is a bird that is difficult to 
ignore. 


John Gould wrote in his Birds: of 
Australia, 1 
“When on the ground its 
snowy plumage presents a 
strong and pleasing contrast 
to the green sedge and other 
herbage clothing the banks of 
the rivers”. He called the bird 
“noble” and added, “few, if any 


of the egrets are more 
ornamental or delicate in 
appearance than this 
species”. 


ΓΝ 


It is difficult to understand , then, 
why there are so few published 
observations of Great Egrets in 
the Geelong Bird Report or the 
Geelong Naturalist. 


Is it because the bird here is 
solitary, and usually shy and 
difficult to approach? We are 
more likely to see it on the far side 
of a lake or wetland than close by. 
Lily Sherwood was lucky indeed to 
find a Great Egret on the pond at 
Abervale Retirement Village in 
June 1997. i 


The Great Egret may stay 
perfectly still for long periods, or . 
move slowy and deliberately, 
head thrust forward, and neck 
bent, ready to spear an unlucky ` 
frog or fish. When it flies, the long 
dark legs trail far beyond the 
body, the neck is folded and its 
wingbeats are strong and steady. 


. - like periscopes above the 
long green grass....” 


It does not breed locally, so in the 
Geelong region we are unlikely to 
see a bird with its beautiful 
breeding plumes, or indeed to see 
more than a couple of birds at a 
time. 


Fanning of the nuptial plumes 
(aigrettes) is important in 
courtship displays. After bonding, 
greeting ceremonies involve 
backward-bending and stretching 
of fully extended necks with bills 
pointed upwards. i 


Nests are usually in small clusters 
and the average clutch three or 
four. Both sexes share in 
incubation and feeding of the 


. chicks by regurgitation. It takes six 


weeks for the the young birds to 
become fully fledged. 


At the flooded Macquarie Marshes 
in October, | saw flocks of Great 
Egrets fly up from wetlands beside 
the road and dozens of white 
necks and heads sticking up like 
periscopes above the long green 
grass -- an extraordinary sight. In 
a close up view of one bird | could 
see the long light plumes hanging 
down the back and beyond the 
tail. Its beak was black and face 
bright blue. 


5 


Interesting local observations are of 
a bird feeding at the Institute of 
Educational Administration lagoon 
on 1 June 1985 (the first record for 
Eastern Park), one at Western 
Beach on 18th June 1998 and one 
fishing at Hovell’s Creek on 27th 
June this year. 


Great Egrets are regarded as 
common visitors to the Geelong 
wetlands. Most records are for the 
autumn or winter months, but | feel 
the birds may stay much longer. 
They were certainly present at 
Hospital Lake and Lake Connewarre 
at the Club excursion on 15 
November 1998, and recorded at 
Reedy Lake on 30 October 1997. 


In Charles Belcher’s time 

Connewarre shooters said there 

were usually a few on the Lake every 

year. Belcher thought its 

conspicuous appearance made the 

egret vulnerable because it was apt 
to be shot on sight, “sometimes 
simply to gratify curiosity to find 
out what it is”. 


Our Curiosity now can be directed 
at finding out how long Great Egrets 
stay in the Geelong region. Breeding 
is no doubt stimulated by flood 
conditions further north. | would like 
to know when the first bird for the 
year is observed and when the last is 
seen. And how common Great 
Egrets really are in our part of the 
world. Do we just take them for 
granted? They deserve better. 

o 


The program... 


Since the club program was 
compiled about a year ago there 
have been some necessary changes 
and additions, including date 
changes. 


Before relying on your home copy it 
would be wise to check the inside 
front cover of this issue.to see the 
revisions to the December-January 
activities. 

o 


BIO-DIVERSITY NOTES 


.., Ade Foster 


The subject for our last meeting of 
the year was Moths and Butterflies 
- Lepidoptera. We had a good 
range of specimens, both native 
and exotic and spent some time 
discussing the more obvious 
diagnostic features of the more 
common local families. Butterflies 
are quite easy to identify in that any 
number of publications contain very 
good photos and drawings of all the 
known fauna. Moths are another 
story and some practice and 
expertise in dissection is needed to 
be confident of identification. 


Anthelidae. Anthela moths are 
small to very large moths, with 
wingspans ranging from 20 - 160 
mm. The 64 known species are 
restricted to Australia and New 
Guinea. Adults have ροοήγ 
developed feeding apparatus, and 
in most cases do not feed. Males 
come readily to lights at night, but 
females rarely do. Larvae feed 
mostly on Acacia and Eucalypt. 


Cossidae The Wood Moths or 
Goat Moths are widely distributed 
throughout the world but is best 
represented in Australia. It occupies 
most habitats from the dry inland to 
the coast. Adults are small to very 
large moths, 10 - 230 mm, and 
males fly swiftly in search of 
females. Larvae are mostly borers 
in wood and the famous witchetty 
grub is 8 cossid caterpillar, Xyleutes 
sp. 


Geometridae One of ithe 
largest families world-wide with 
over 20,000 species, the 
Geometers are well represented in 
Australia. There are some 1300 
described species, and about half of 
the moths attracted to my lights 
belong to this family. The adults are 
mostly nocturnal resting with the 
wings outspread, and relying on 
beautifully cryptic colouring for 
protection from day-time predators. 


The larvae feed on a very wde 
range of plants, and are the loopers 
with which everyone is familiar. 
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Hepialidae The Swift moths 
are a common sight at lights in 
late summer and autumn 
especially during and after rain. 
Adults are small to very large, 
20 - 230 mm, and though the 
local ones are mostly brown and 
black, they can be very 
beautifully coloured in their 
tropical and sub-tropical ranges. 
Larvae are concealed feeders, 
either boring into wood or living 
underground and coming to the 
surface to feed at night. The 
pupal case is often found 
sticking out of the ground in local 
bushland. 


Sphingidae The Hawk moths 
are my favourite family. Large 
and strikingly aerodynamic 
moths they are capable of very 
rapid flight and can hover before 
flowers where they feed on 
nectar wth a very long 
proboscis. My specimen of the 
Convolvulus hawk is set with the 
proboscis extended and it is 
considerably longer than the 
body. The lovely Scrofa hawk is 
a common visitor to lights during 
our summer. They range from 
Chocolate to cinnamon brown 
with orange red underwings. 
Larvae are also very beautiful, 
feeding on a great variety of 
plants, and all possessing a long 
dorsal horn on the abdominal 
segment. 


As is always the case we had 
many specimens not related to 
the topic, including a pair of 
mating Brachonid wasps and 
some lovely triangular spiders, 
Arcys sp. 


There will be no December 
excursion, as all members are 
otherwise engaged with 
Christmas-type activities on the 
scheduled day. Our next 
meeting will be the January 
planning meeting, traditionally a 
show and tell of our summer 
adventures, to be held on 
Wednesday, January 27th . 


Seasons Greetings to all. 


Having trouble with bird 
identification? 


If so, wait until you try the waders. 
They are even more difficult 
because you often cannot get really 
close and they are in large groups 
as well as being similar in 
appearance. 


There is a solution to all this 
frustration. All you have to do is to 
come along to a ‘Wader Count’ 
organised by Margaret Cameron 
and assisted by Marilyn Hewish. 


The count takes place at over 
twenty locations in Geelong and the 
peninsula. 


If you do not know the waders, 
Margaret will team you up with a 
couple of more experienced people 
and you will soon learn. There is 
always a need for someone to write 
down the species and numbers so 
you will be contributing too. 


Margaret and Marilyn know all the 
best spots for the waders 
(unfortunately the birds do not 
always listen to them) so you may 
be sent to what is a new area for 
you. i 


The count takes a couple of hours 
on a Saturday and/or Sunday -and 
the next one is scheduled for Feb 
6-7. 


Be prepared however; when 
Margaret organises something it is 
a ‘Ben Hur type event. The last 
summer count recorded over 
nineteen thousand birds so carry a 
long pencil. 


To offer your help, ring Margaret 
during January on 5229 9792. She 
will advise you of the meeting place 
and time. If unsure of the waders, 
tell Margaret and she will team you 
up wth someone wth more 
knowedge. Many of us started this 
way so why not try? 

Π 
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THE GEELONG BIRD REPORT 


... Marilyn Hewish (co-editor) 


p 
i 
ΠΗ OA ETAL TTT 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 3340 


In early 1998, | wrote a discussion paper on the Geelong Bird Report, reviewing its progress and putting forward ideas 
for the future. This paper was circulated to the co-editor, Margaret Cameron, the GFNC Committee (through Barry 
Lingham), Trevor Pescott and others wno had expressed interest. This paper presents a summary of that discussion 
paper and some of the decisions reached. 


The history of the Geelong Bird Report 


The Bird Report was first published in the Geelong Naturalist in 1984: Until 1991, it was published sporadically; 2 were 
compiled by Pat Russell (1984, 1985) and 2 by Trevor Pescott (1988, 1989). Since 1991, | have compiled the Bird Report 
and it has been published annually. By 1993, the Report had expanded to such a size that it was considered suitable for 
issue as a Separate annual publication of the GFNC. Margaret Cameron submitted a prospectus for the magazine which 
was accepted by the GFNC Committee. Each issue includes the Bird Report itself, one or two articles on the birds of the 
region or annotated lists from particular locations, and profiles on GFNC members. 


Since it has been published separately, the Bird Report has increased in size and has involved more observers each year 
(see table below). Most observations come from GFNC members through the GFNC Observation Forms, but recently we 
have obtained many extra records from members and non-members, mainly through Margaret:Cameron's efforts. These 
sources have greatly added to the size and scope of our data-base. 


Year Number of pages Number of contributors 
1993 14 57 

1994 17 65 

1995 24 70 

1996 27 72 

1997 65+ 106 


Objectives of the Bird Report 


With the expansion of the Bird Report, we have been able to formulate a Statement of Objectives, which sets out our 
aims and demonstrates the value of the Bird Report in meeting the wider objectives of the GFNC. 


Statement of Objectives: 


The Geelong Bird Report is a co-operative project for all GFNC members, to contribute to knowedge of the region's 
birdlife and promote its conservation. 


The Report aims to: 

e document information on all aspects of the lives of birds in the Geelong region; including distribution, status, numbers, 
habitat use, movements, breeding, behaviour, interactions, food and feeding methods. 

e provide a picture of the Geelong region's birdlife in each year. 

e document short-term and long-term changes, particularly in status, breeding and distribution, as an aid in monitoring, 
management and conservation. 

e provide information on particular locations and bird species, as records in the Bird Report and as separate articles, to 
assess conservation values and to provide baselines for future studies. 

* promote interest in birds, natural history education, a forum for ideas and discussion, dissemination of information, and 
the preservation of knowedge in permanent published form. 

* provide an incentive for improving skills in bird identification, observing and systematic record-keeping. 

* provide feed-back in print and show members that the GFNC values their observing efforts and contributions to the 
club. 

* provide a group activity for the GFNC and its Bird Group, to bring together members of all levels of experience. 

e celebrate the skills and knowedge of the bird-observers in the GFNC. 


Are these objectives being met? 


The objectives which relate to information on birds are being only partly met at present. The species coverage has been 
poor and this has limited the usefulness of previous Reports in monitoring birds. The objectives relating to involvement 
of club members are being achieved to a greater extent, judging by the enthusiasm with which members submit records. 
However, there is room for improvement in promoting the magazine. These issues and others are addressed below. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The GFNC Observation Form 


It is necessary that the Observation Form should: ensure that the minimum requirements for a useful record are obtained 
(species, location, date, number of birds, observer's name); allow room for additional comments; be easy to use and 
clear; and be in a format that can be produced in bulk. 


A new observation form was designed in the early 1990s. Immediately after its introduction, the number of records 
increased and the proportion of records with incomplete information declined. The number of records needing 
Clarification is now small and any problems are minor. The large number of records submitted suggests that members 
find the form easy to use, and there seems to be no need make any changes. 


Selection of records for the Report 


In the beginning the Report was small, most records offered were noteworthy or unusual, and most were published. As 
the number of records and species coverage expanded (since about 1991 onwards), Trevor Pescott, Margaret Cameron 
and | have applied some selection to the records to be included in each issue. However, our selection criteria are quite 
wide-ranging and very few records are omitted. 


At present, we accept records of: 

Unusual occurrences: rare birds, vagrants, even probable escapees because they may become established in the future, 
birds in unusual locations or habitats, irruptions of nomadic birds (e.g. Black-tailed Native Hen, Letter-winged Kites), birds 
in unusually high or low numbers. 

Uncommonly recorded birds, not necessarily endangered. Examples could be Little Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, Ows, all 
crakes and rails, or records of rarely recorded (but not unusual) habitat use, such as Swamp Harriers, Cisticolas and 
White-fronted Chats in grassland away from water. 


Birds of localised distribution or restricted habitat use (e.g. Rufous Bristlebird). 


Counts: reveal important places and habitats for particular species, provide baselines for monitoring (changes in 
numbers), clarify bird movements, changes in habitat usage. 


Birds which are thought to be under pressure or in decline in the region (e.g. Sacred Kingfisher, White-winged Triller, 
Scarlet Robin, Swift Parrot, Hooded Plover), or increasing (e.g. Pied Currawong, Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo). 


Anything which appears to have changed or be changing in the Geelong region's birdlife. 


Native birds in Geelong city and suburbs: because we have such good recorders in Geelong we can get a good picture 
of the distribution, numbers and seasonal occurrence of birds in the city. 


Isolated observations from well-studied areas or well-defined areas (e.g. Jerringot, Bannockburn bush), where even 
single records can be useful as part of a longer-term collection of information. 


Movements: these include all records of migrants (especially arrival dates, last records for season, peak numbers at 
particular locations, passage movements, out-of-season records); birds which move locally; birds which use different 
habitats seasonally; also daily routines, movements to and from feeding sites and roost sites. 


All records of breeding: including breeding habitats, nest sites, nest building, nest materials, adults sitting on nest or 
taking food to nest, eggs or chicks in nest, fledged young, begging young or feeding of dependent young out of the nest, 
laying dates, incubation dates, fledging dates, nest failure and causes, predation, colony counts. 


All records of food (including food taken to chicks or dependent young) and feeding methods, hunting and prey capture, 
scavenging, feeding routines. 


Behaviour: including courtship and breeding display, pair bonding, aggression, social interactions, interactions between 
species, flocking and flock sizes, roost sites and routines. 


Records which we believe fill gaps in the information base in the Bird Report. 
Problems with selection of records and species coverage 


~ One of the obvious problems with the Bird Report up to 1996 was that there were few records of common birds in their 
usual haunts or habitats. When we received isolated records of common species, we were reluctant to enter them 
because we felt that they would be misleading. They would have suggested that the record was noteworthy, when we 
knew the birds were widespread and common. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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However, we (and others) felt uneasy about producing a Geelong Bird Report which was missing species such as Silver 
Gull, and a report without common species was not achieving its full potential in documenting and monitoring our birds. 


Reporting was also biased in favour of ‘spectacular’ events and species, and probably always will be. For instance, just 
about every sighting of White-browed Voodswallows was reported, because they are beautiful birds, come in huge 
numbers, and appear suddenly, but Dusky Woodswallows appeared less often on observation forms. In another 
example, observers are alert for early sightings of migratory species but we have little firm information on departure 
dates, as this requires people to notice particularly when the birds are absent - not an exciting activity. We considered 
several possible and some impossible solutions to the problem of poor species coverage. Obviously we could not ask 
everyone to report every species they saw on every occasion. That would be too boring and time-consuming, and the 
Bird Report would be huge. ὶ 


The solution we have adopted is to list each species regularly occurring in the Geelong region, and to include with each 
species an introduction giving basic information. 


The species introductions 


The introduction for each species summarises its ‘normal’ status, distribution and habitats in our region. Thus even 
species with no records get a mention. This provides a baseline for monitoring all species including common ones. It is 
hoped it will be especially enlightening for beginner bird-watchers or people new to the area. In mid 1998, Trevor Pescott 
and | wrote these summaries. It was a rather larger effort than we anticipated (3 days, 8 hours per day). These summaries 
were then sent out to several experienced bird-watchers in the club for comment, and there is now basic information on 
279 species in the 1998 Bird Report. 


These summaries are not considered to be complete or set in stone. We welcome suggestions on any errors or 
omissions, and the summaries will probably need to be up-dated regularly. Our work has revealed some surprising gaps 
in our information (for instance, just what is the distribution of Tree Sparrows in the Geelong region?). It may be 
necessary to target species for increased coverage, by asking at meetings for records of all sightings for a few months. 
This has already been done successfully for White-winged Choughs in 1997. 


The problem of unusual records 


For most records, the expertise of GFNC observers can be relied upon. However records of vagrants or very unusual 
birds are a potential problem, especially records of rare birds which are similar in appearance to more common species 
6.0. Intermediate Egret. 


Therefore in the last two years, | have been asking for clarification from the observer where a record is clearly unusual. 
No-one has so far resented this, although it can be a tedious task for the observer going back through old note-books to 
check details, especially if there is a delay in the records getting to me. Several people have voluntarily withdrawn 
records because of uncertainty. On the other records, Margaret and | have had to make a decision. Sometimes we have 
consulted experienced people in the club for advice. When we have eventually decided not to list a record, it does not 
necessarily mean it was wrong but that there was not enough evidence to unmistakeably identify the bird and exclude 
other species. This careful approach is necessary, as once uncertain records find their way into the literature they are 
considered as written truth and perpetuated. Future readers have no way of checking them retrospectively. The club must 
protect its reputation for honesty and reliability. 


We have designed a GFNC Unusual Record Form to act as a guide for members in making notes on bird records. It 
includes sections covering all the information necessary to make a judgement on unusual and difficult identifications. The 
layout of these forms is roughly consistent in bird clubs and natural history organisations world-wide, and is fairly clear. | 
would be happy to give a copy of the form to any interested members. It might remind us all that we need to keep 
complete and detailed records of our bird observations in everyday life, not just when we see something. unusual. 


Entry of records 


With more than 1500 records in the 1997 Bird Report, data entry became a massive task. What used to take a few 
weekends each year was spread over months. 


Barry Lingham or John Bottomley type up the records each month for the Geelong Naturalist, and recently we have been 

experimenting with transferring these records to me by e-mail. This has worked well. | can also transfer information from 

Alban Lloyd-Jones’ computer data-base of bird observations. However, approximately half the records each year come ' 
direct to me as hand-written lists. | see no alternative to entering these personally. If there is anyone in the club wth a 

computer (either PC or Macintosh) and some spare time | would appreciate any offers of assistance. 
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Format of the Bird Report 
The expansion in the size of the Report has forced a re-consideration of our ideas on its format. 


For early Bird Reports, the layout used a newline for each record and separate columns for the date, location, comments 
and observer code. The great advantage of the old layout was its clarity. However it proved to be very wasteful of space, 
and this became a major problem as numbers of records increased and species introductions had to be included. A 
glance at pre-1997 Bird Reports shows the wastefulness of the column format. Large areas of the page in some columns 
were empty, while other columns were crowded. | knew we were in trouble when the 1997 Bird Report hit 65 pages, 
without counting any additional articles. In addition, the old format did not lend itself easily to editorial or observers’ 
comments, summaries or interpretation, as sentences did not fit easily into the column layout. 


We tried several possible new formats. Eventually we had to take the most space-saving option, in which records were 
listed across the whole wath of the page. The font size was reduced slightly, but the line spacing was left at the original 
wider setting to avoid a cluttered appearance. Listing across the page led to some loss of clarity, but place names were 
highlighted by underlining to separate each record. For some species, records were grouped in relevant ways: for 
example, some were grouped within regions, and records of migrants were grouped by season. Multiple records for 
particular places were summarised by boundary dates and peak numbers. In this way, we achieved a substantial saving 
in space with no loss of information, and we hope without compromising the clarity and readability of the report too 
greatly. 


The geographic boundaries of the Report 


The geographic area covered by the Bird Report is defined as in Trevor Pescott's book, Birds of Geelong (1983), and is 
bounded by Werribee, Melton, Bacchus Marsh, Rokewood, Camperdown and Port Campbell. It includes the Bellarine 
Peninsula, Otway Ranges, Western District lakes, Brisbane Ranges and You Yangs. Werribee Sewage Farm is not 
included as it is covered comprehensively by observers outside the GFNC. 


This area includes the places in which the GFNC and its members have traditionally maintained an interest, and which 
are accessible for a day's bird-watching from Geelong. It also allows members who live outside the immediate surrounds 
of Geelong to contribute. It allows good coverage of the region's birdlife from a variety of habitats (rainforest, forests, 
woodlands, grassland, saline and freshwater wetlands, marine environments) and landforms (ranges, plains). As it 
corresponds with the area covered in Trevor's book, the Bird Report builds on the baseline information he has provided. 
From now on, the geographic area will be described in each Bird Report in a paragraph following the list of observations. 


For readers who may be unfamiliar with the Geelong area or local place names, Roger Hicks offered to compile a 
gazetteer; an alphabetical master list of all places mentioned in Bird Reports from 1993 to 1997, with latitude and 
longitude for each and grid references from the Topographic 1:100,000 Maps. This list can now be updated annually and 
a summary for the relevant sites will be published each year in the Bird Report. This was a huge task and we would like 
to thank Roger for his efforts. 


Who sees our birds? 


Pen portraits of two GFNC members appear in each issue of the Bird Report. The people to be featured are chosen by 
the editors, the criteria being that they should be active and enthusiastic bird-watchers who contribute to the Bird Report 
and the GFNC Bird Group generally. We wish to celebrate the bird-watchers who modestly describe themselves as 
‘ordinary’ or ‘amateurs’ and wno contribute to the club in ways which do not usually receive public recognition. We are 
not necessarily aiming for those who are office bearers or who are prominent in club affairs (although these people may 
also be chosen because of their other talents). 


The people chosen are invited to fill in a prepared questionnaire or submit to an interview (a chat over a cup of-tea), and 
then | wite the articles. The format has settled since the series was introduced, and | now try to keep each article within 
400-500 words (or 1000 words if two people are featured together). Although some people have been surprised at being 
asked, no-one has refused. | always allow the people featured to read the finished article before publication, to check for 
accuracy. For me, Who Sees our Birds has been a most pleasurable part of the Bird Report to write. | am amazed at the 
breadth of experience, knowedge, talent, commitment and ideas among our members. It is important that we should 
celebrate the skills and knowedge of the bird-observers in the GFNC (see Statement of Objectives). 


Separate articles in the Bird Report 


Since it has existed as a separate publication, each Bird Report has included one or two articles as well as’ the yearly 
Report itself. 


These articles are chosen to address the sorts of issues covered in the Bird Report but in greater depth and detail, and 
with reference to what is known and published in the literature. Articles on status, distribution, numbers, movements, 
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habitat use and breeding are favoured. We encourage comprehensive bird lists from particular places, especially those 
based on long-term observations and including dates and counts. These are particularly valuable as baselines against 
which to measure future changes, and because the information can be used to assist in management and conservation 
efforts. 


In the issues so far the articles have included: 

A Study of the Geographical Distribution of the Common Mynah in the Geelong Region (John Bottomley, Jocelyn 
Calvert) 

Movements of Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters on the Western Side of Port Phillip Bay (Marilyn Hewish) 

Seabird Mortality in Zeally Bay, Torquay (John Peter) 

Woodswallows in Geelong (Valda Dedman) 

Birds of the Ironbark Basin (Anthony Mitchell, John Peter, Gordon McCarthy) 

The Birds of Lake Lorne, Drysdale (Dave King, Margaret Cameron) 

Re-establishment of a Silver Gull colony at Avalon Saltworks (John Peter, Jonathan Starks) 

Birds of the Belmont Common and Jerringot Wildlife Reserve (Valda Dedman, Gordon McCarthy, Trevor Pescott, 
Marilyn Hewish) 

The Common Myna in Torquay (John Peter) 


Authors include both ΟΕΝΟ members and non-members. Many articles have been commissioned by the editors. 
However, we will gladly accept offered articles if they are relevant to our areas of interest and to the Geelong region. 


For future reports, we try to keep ahead. | have begun to prepare a paper on the birds of Point Henry and Moolap 
Saltworks. Trevor Pescott has offered to write about the Pied Currawong in the Geelong region and John Bottomley and 
Jocelyn Calvert have offered to do the same for the Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo; both species have expanded their 
ranges greatly in recent years. Margaret Cameron and | have compiled a list of other possible topics and authors to 
feature in future Bird Reports. 


We are able to accept long articles because we have some flexibility in the size of the Bird Report. We therefore 
encourage authors to explore their topics in depth. As the Bird Report comes out annually, there is time for consultation 
and for the production of several drafts. Margaret Cameron and | have access to count results from many studies and 
we can put authors in contact with other people with relevant information. We strongly encourage multi-author papers. 
Unfortunately we can publish only a limited number of papers, as the Bird Report comes out annually. So far we have 
not had to reject articles because of lack of space, but some have had be deferred until the next Report. 


We aim for a non-formal lively style of writing, which can be read with pleasure and instruction by non-scientists. 
Informative and 'scientific' writing does not have to be boring, impersonal and difficult to understand. We wish the Bird 
Report to show that the pleasure of bird-watching can be enhanced by deeper understanding. The quality of the authors 
we attract and the excellence of the articles published so far encourage us to think we are meeting our aims. 


It is your Bird Report! 


The ultimate aim driving our deliberations and decisions has been to improve the Geelong Bird Report as the journal of 
record for the birds of the Geelong region. It is a permanent account and source of information, and can contribute to the 
management and conservation of our birds now and in the future. Its value will only increase as time passes and the 
information base grows. We hope that in future naturalists will look to the Bird Report for information, interest and 
inspiration, in the same way we refer to Charles Belcher’s and Trevor Pescott’s books and past copies of the Geelong 
Naturalist. We work on the principle that those things which are not written down will be forgotten. That would be a great 
loss if our birds depend on our knowedge. 


The Geelong Bird Report is unique among GFNC publications, in that a large part of the membership can contribute to 
and be acknowedged in every issue. It is a truly co-operative undertaking. Every member's daily observations have 
value, but as they are combined in the Bird Report, the whole becomes infinitely greater than the sum of its parts. 


Whatever your level of experience and commitment, the Bird Report is your magazine. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


ANGAIR INC N/Letter November 
1998 “Get to know our Tracks” 
describes Urquharts Bluff/Aireys 
Inlet area “an easy to medium walk 
of approx. 5 km.” The article covers 
the plants and birds likely to be seen, 
as well aS scenery and general 
features. Everyone who enjoys 
bush-walking should keep these 
monthly articles in mind. The 
newsletter also describes local fauna 
and flora in interesting detail with 
hand-drawn illustrations. 


HABITAT October 1998 (ACF) “The 
Snowy River’ by Tim Fisher 
describes the devastating effect that 
the Snowy Scheme has had on this 
river and its surrounds and action 
being taken by campaigners to 
redress the situation. Read this 
magazine to keep up-dated on the 
Australian Conservation 
Foundation’s work and involvement 
in the environmental field. 


WINGSPAN September 1998 (Birds 
Australia) Conservation Statement 
No. 2 by Penny Fisher - “Australian 
Raptors - Diurnal Birds of Prey and 
Ows”. Illustrated with colour photos, 
it gives the status of these birds, 
many of which are threatened 
species and describes conservation 
needs and initiatives. 


Other articles include Kimberley 
Wetlands, Forty-spotted Pardalote 
and there is a detailed description of 
Lord Howe island by lan Hutton. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURE Spring 
1998 has articles on Red Crabs, 
Flying-foxes, Dragonflies, Ground 
Frogs and Peregrine Falcons - their 
parenting style. 


TREES & NATURAL RESOURCES 
Sept 1998 (NRCL) Articles on 
Landcare and rehabilitation. The 
Organ Pipes National Park is 
featured, its early history given, the 
destruction of native environment by 
original settlers and the great work of 
re-vegetation and re-introduction of 
native animals begun in 1976 and 
still continuing. 
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Did you know that the Friends of 
Organ Pipes National Park 
(FOOP) was the first ‘Friends’ 
group in Victoria? 


AUSTRALIAN GEOGRAPHIC 
and GEO defy description in a few 
lines, but members please be 
aware that the club gets these 
magazines and that they are 
available for YOU to borrow, as 
are all the others mentioned and 
many more. 

o 


Sarcocornia Pickles 
.., Valda Dedman 


Prepare spiced vinegar using 2 
pints vinegar and add 25 grams of 
mixed pickling spice to the basin. 
Cover with a lid and stand in a 
saucepan of water. Bring water to 
the boil then remove pan from 
heat and let it stand for 2 hours. 
Strain the vinegar and use as 
required. 


Prepare the pickles by dropping 
Sarcocornia into boiling water for 
2 minutes , then drain and pack 
into jars allowing room for at least 
1 cm vinegar on top. Cover 
immediately with cold spiced 
vinegar. Leave a few weeks 
before using. 


Can also be added to cream 
cheese and cream to make a tasty 
dip. 


Reprinted from Wild Food 


Recipes, published by the Botany 
Club of the 
Queensland 


University of 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


. . . Joe Hubbard 


The required uniform for a Botanic 
Guardian is a green shirt, trousers or 
skirt, flower of choice insignias and a 
floppy green jungle hat. 


Guardians are required to attend one 
parade a month where special 
training is undertaken.. 


Small arms training is a major 
component where items such as the 
Sea Rocket are stripped down to 


basic parts, each part being 
identified. 
Camouflage training follows. 


Trainees are shown how to attach 
plants in and about their clothing. 
Under battle conditions this is done 
on the run through a section of bush. 
A rucksack is used to carry spare 
greenery. 


Now that | might have your attention 
ignore the above and read the report 
of the Plant Group's November 
meeting. 


e The Botanic Guardians reported 
on their recent botanical survey 
which took in two cemeteries and 
one local grassland. These 
surveys are undertaken at the 
behest of DNRE to check for the 
presence of remnant native 
vegetation - and some varieties 
have been noted. 

e There was a discussion about 
record keeping. FNs (some) are 
adept and conscientious record 
keepers and it is the storage of 
these (time consuming) and their 
retrieval (ease of access) which 
continue to perplex. 

e Reports were received on the 
Club’s Anglesea excursion - 
Victorian Smokebush covering a 
hillside, possibly a new species of 
Caladenia orchid - and the Hattah 
Lakes campout. 

e Photos of the new Buttercup at 
the Jerringot wetlands were 
exhibited. 

ο More on botanical surveys. Any 
member is welcome to join these, 
regardless of experience. You 
can learn while working with our 
gifted amateur botanists and help 
conserve what is left of our native 
plants. 

oO 
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RAMSAR PROJECT NEWS 
... Margaret Cameron 


The GFNC, the Victorian Wetlands 
Trust, the City of Greater Geelong, 
and the Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment 
combined last year to get a grant 
from the Natural Heritage Trust for a 
project to increase public 
appreciation of the Ramsar wetlands 
round Geelong, and improve their 
care and management by everyone 
from planners to land managers to 
casual users. Liz Horler is the 
Project Office and is based with the 
City; her phone number is 5227- 
0334. 


The Project has now produced a 
coloured brochure (entitled 
Geelong’s Wetlands are wonderful - 
look after them!) which explains why 
our wetlands are so special and how 
to care for them, and has a map and 
access details for the six areas 
which make up our Ramsar site. 
These are Mud Island, Swan Bay, 
Lake Connewarre, Limeburners Bay 
and the north coast of Corio Bay to 
Point Wilson, the coast and adjacent 
wetlands from Werribee River to 
Avalon Airfield including the 
Werribee Sewage Farm, and the 
coast from Skeleton Creek to Point 
Cook near Altona. 


The Club has some brochures, and 
supplies are available from Liz if you 
know of another deserving group 
which could benefit from them, and 
she is also prepared to speak at 
group meetings. Activities inspired 
by the Project are part of the Coast 
Action school holiday program. 


THE NEW BIRD ATLAS 


The new Atlas of Australian Birds is 
now under way. Atlassing is lots of 
fun (and the information will be 
essential for conservation). You can 


make bird lists of several kinds - 


surveys of 2 hectare areas either as 
one off lists or a list every season, 
area lists for small areas (a rough 
circle 500m in radius) or large areas 
(about 5 km in radius). You can 
make a list of your favourite area - 
your own garden? - every month for 
the 4 years of the project. You don't 
have to be an expert identifier, just 
careful to leave the bird off the form 
if you don’t know what it is. (Write 
down a description and ask me to 
help you identify it.) 


The Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club is the local regional contact 
for the new Atlas, and for the 
present at any rate | am the 
person (5229-9792). | have 
supplies of forms and can answer 
most questions. Completed 
sheets for our local area should be 
handed in to me in the first 
instance or sent to me at 4 Connor 
St, East Geelong 3219. 


When | get a list of everyone who 
has registered round here, | will 
organise a meeting or field day or 
something similar so we can get 
an idea of the sites that are 


covered or not covered, and see . 


how everyone is going. If you 
have trouble working out the 
latitude and longitude, | have a 
GPS and quite a lot of maps, and 
can help you. 


Because the project includes 


funding from Bushcare, they are 
especially interested in bird lists 
from farm land, including 
Landcare and similar plantings. 
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GEELONG BIRD REPORT 1997 
... Margaret Cameron 


The 1997 Geelong Bird Report is 
now available. This issue is in a 
much improved style - for every bird 
species regularly occurring in our 
region, whether there are recorded 
observations in 1997 or not, there is 
a brief summary of local status, 
distribution, habitat and seasonal 
occurrence, and whether it has been 
recorded breeding here. This puts 
the annual observations in context, 
and should challenge observers to 
look out for arrival and departure 
dates of migrants, breeding records 
(especially where it says “no definite 
breeding records’), and movement 
information (especially where it says 
“movements unclear’). Each Bird 
Report will now give a summary of 
our local bird knowedge to date. In 
this one there are many interesting 
feeding and behaviour observations. 
Well over 100 people contributed 
observations, mostly our own 
members but also others who 
appreciate the wonderful birdlife of 
our region, and the value of getting 
their sightings properly documented 
in a published report. 


The major article in this report is an 
annotated summary of the birds of 
Belmont Common (including 
Jerringot of course). Of the 121 birds 
on the list, 38 have been recorded 
breeding, a very high proportion for 
an urban parkland. There is also a 
depressing review of the increase of 
the Common Myna in Torquay - an 
excellent example of the kind of 
detailed useful work any member 
could do; we are lucky that John 
Peter has kept good records of the 
birds he sees around his home and 
has thought about wnat they mean. 
Finally “Who sees our birds?” our 
annual profile of a contributor to bird 
study in the Club this time features a 
team, Valerie and Alban Lloyd- 
Jones. oF 


The Geelong Bird Report 1997 is 
available at meetings, or from 
Margaret Cameron 5229-9792 or 
Ray Baverstock 5243-7025. It costs 
$4 (or $5 posted). Back issues are 
also available - articles include birds 
of the Ironbark Basin and of Lake 
Lorne. 
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A SHELDUCK FAMILY RE-UNITED 


by Marilyn and Dean Hewish 


TTT ΠΤΙ ΠΤΙ ΤΙΡΊΤΠΠΤΠΡΠΠΤΙ ΤΩ [] 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 3340 


We all wish to benefit birds by our work in conservation, natural history education and research, 
but it is not often that we have the pleasure of directly helping individual birds. 


On 20 Sept. 1998 at about 1 p.m., we were driving along the road between Rowsley and Mount 
Wallace, near the junction with the Boar Gully track. Here the road crosses the northern part of the 
Brisbane Ranges and runs through undulating country with open woodland to the south and 
farmland with scattered trees to the north. Our attention was caught by some cyclists at the 
roadside, standing and gazing down at a group of ducklings at their feet. The cyclists had found 
the birds wandering on the road and were concerned for their safety. They had been trying to herd 
them off the road, with little success as the ducklings kept returning to mill around their feet, 
cheeping constantly. There was no sign of any adult ducks. 


The seven ducklings were quite large and solidly built, downy, and strikingly patterned in dark 
brown and white. The dark-brown colouring extended over their crowns in a well-defined cap, down 
the hindneck and over the back and wing-pads, where it was broken by two bold white stripes. 
Their bills were pale grey, their legs were grey and unusually long and robust in proportion to their 
bodies, and their eyes were black. Their stance was quite upright, an impression accentuated by 
their long legs. One of us (MH) guessed that they were Australian Shelducks, from their size and 
a vague memory of an illustration in a bird book. 


We don't mind admitting that we thought they were the cutest birds we had ever seen. 


But we had a problem. The ducklings were obviously lost, separated from their parents. We were 
all most reluctant to leave the birds to be run over or to die of exposure. Then we noticed the 
distant sound of roosters crowing and we thought there may be a farm, a dam, some ducks, so we 
set off in the car to investigate. About 300 metres down the road, the woodland opened out into 
farmland and there was a large dam wih a pair of adult Shelducks resting on the bank. As they 
took to the water, we saw one small duckling swimming behind them, exactly the same size and 
with the same markings as the lost birds. In our experience Australian Shelducks never have just 
one duckling. It couldn't be coincidence. We felt an enormous sense of relief, a feeling certainly 
shared by the cyclists. There were smiles all round. One of the young lads told us he would now 
be able to sleep that night. 


Collecting and transporting the ducklings was an ‘interesting’ exercise. They helped us by being 
very tame, never straying far from our feet, and keeping together in a group rather than scattering. 
But the birds kept making escape attempts as the men lifted up and carried handfuls and 
helmetfuls of ducklings, and as we tried to place them in a backpack. Whenever the top of the 
backpack was opened by so much as a crack, the ducklings began to cheep and repeatedly leap 
at the opening as if they were on springs. They were hitting the inside top of the pack wth some 
force and then scrabbling on the inside to try to get a grip - a testament to the strength in their solid 
little legs. They just kept springing up again and again until the opening was tightly closed. 


There was no-one home at the farmhouse. So we went down to the dam, and as we approached, 
the adult Shelducks swam out into the centre of the dam followed by their single duckling. As we 
reached the water's edge, the adults flew off in different directions and the duckling dived. 


We emptied our bag of ducklings at the water's edge. At first they turned away from the water and 
came back towards us, but we gently pushed them into the shallows with our hands. Then we ran 
away until we were hidden from sight, so they couldn't follow. As we peeked at them from our 
cover, we saw them swim out towards the single duckling, and then the eight mingled on the water, 
until it was impossible to tell which had been the isolated duckling. The two adults came flying back 
and landed on the water, and then one set off for the shore with the eight ducklings streaming 
behind. 


On 26 September, 6 days later, we returned to the dam. To our great pleasure, there were still two 

adults and eight ducklings, noticeably larger than before and swmming and feeding vigorously by 

upending. i 
(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 


It is revealing to see how our experience fits in with what is known about breeding and parental 
care in Australian Shelducks (Handbook of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds, Vol. 1, 5. 
Marchant and P. Higgins, eds, 1990; Oxford University Press) and the behaviour of ducklings 
generally (The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Ornithology, M. Brooke and T. Birkhead, eds, 1991: 
Cambridge University Press). 


Australian Shelducks nest in hollows in living or dead trees, up to 30 metres above ground level. 
The clutch size can vary considerably but is generally in the range of 8-14 eggs, and the incubation 
period is 30-33 days. Two days after hatching, the young are called by the parents and leap from 
the tree hollow to the ground. The parents then lead the ducklings overland to the brood territory, 
usually beginning the journey before sunrise. This territory can be up to several kilometres from 
the nest-site and must include an area of fresh water, usually of open aspect. Adult Shelducks 
regularly occur on saline waters, but ducklings require fresh water for drinking. Both adults remain 
with the ducklings on the brood wetland for about 6 weeks, with the parents gradually becoming 
less attentive as the ducklings mature. 


The ducklings we found must have left the nest hollow that day and been walking from the nest- 
tree to the brood wetland, when they became separated from the parents. We found out later that 
the ducklings had been seen near the Boar Gully track half an hour before we found them (Terry 
Crockett, Peter Bright). At this time, they were in open woodland. The nest could have been either 
in this woodland or in the treed farmland a short distance away. Both habitats are commonly used 
for nesting by Shelducks. 


The journey from the nest to the brood territory is made 2 days after hatching, and so hatching 
must have occurred on 18 Sept., and laying 30-33 days earlier on 16-19 August. This is consistent 
with the usual nesting season of mid-winter to spring; nesting has been reported from August to 
October in Victoria. The ducklings’ frantic attempts to leap from the backpack demonstrate we 
think that their instinct to spring out of the opening of a dark ‘hollow of any kind is very strong once 
awakened. The initial departure from the nest hollow is stimulated by their parents' calls, but the 
ducklings also seemed able to stimulate each other to escape by their own cheeping and springing. 


The ducklings remained in a tight group at all times, both on the ground and in their co-ordinated 
attempts to escape from the pack. This gregariousness has obvious advantages for the survival of 
the family. They were quite tame and in fact seemed attracted to us, milling around our feet, and 
they were reluctant to be led off the road and to be left at the water. Young ducklings become 
attached to their parents by a process known as "imprinting", another survival instinct, but in the 
absence of their parents they will follow any large moving object, even things that are very unlike 
ducks. Luckily their attachment to our feet was not permanent, and once we were out of their sight 
they were content to transfer their affections to a real Shelduck. 


In fact, their tendency to stay together was so strong that it seems surprising that they became 
separated from the parents and their sibling. If the group was travelling on the road, perhaps they 
were scattered by a car. Or perhaps the parents were inexperienced or inattentive, and left before 
all the ducklings were out of the hollow, or moved too fast, or travelled where some of the 
ducklings could not follow. It is not uncommon for ducklings to be lost and to die from exhaustion 
or exposure during the journey from the nest to the brood territory. 


The flight of the adults as we approached the dam seemed to us to be just another example of their 
poor parenting skills. However, the books tell us that this is normal behaviour. When the family is 
threatened, the parents fly away from the young, in this case in different directions, μόνας 8 
conspicuous distraction. while the tiny duckling dives for concealment. 


We were almost certain that we had found the true parents, nut we were worried that the period of 
separation may have affected parent-duckling recognition. So the acceptance of the ducklings by 
the adults was 8 relief to us. Later in the brood period, Shelduck parents will accept other ducklings 


as broods amalgamate. This relaxed attitude to adoption may have worked to their advantage. 


here. 


We were also relieved that the ducklings appeared to be feeding and thriving 6 days later. The 
greatest mortality occurs during the journey from the nest and in the first week at the brood 
territory, so we thought there was every chance of a happy ending to our story. We think of them 
occasionally, our other ‘family’, and wish them well in our hearts. 

Oo 
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Those dates again... 


EVENT DATE : - CONTACT TELEPHONE 
Challenge Bird Count Dec 6 Margaret Cameron 5229 9792 
Reedy Lake Survey Dec 10 Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Grassland Survey Dec 15 Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
RTBC Nest Search Dec 12-13 Margaret Cameron 5229 9792 
Coast Action Walks 

Avalon Beach Walk Jan 7 Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

Limeburner’s Bay Ramble Jan 12 Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

Barwon River Walk Jan 16 Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

Mt Baw Baw Campout Jan 16-17 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 

Summer Wader Count Feb 6-7 Margaret Cameron 5229 9792 
ΠΠ 


EGRET IDENTIFICATION 
... Barry Lingham 


Great Egret 


Tall, graceful, neck kinked. 
83-103cm long 


Bill colour Grey Black 
Rarely yellow 


Intermediate Egret 
Graceful, medium sized egret 
56-70cm long cf WFH ~68cm 


Non-breeding Non-breeding + 


Usually yellow Pink-red Yellow 
Grey/black tip yellow tip 


Bare face colour Green (briefly blue) Yellow Bright Green Green yellow 


or yellow 


Plumes On back and None 
wings 


On back wings and 
chest 


Black with reddish |Grey-black Bright red to yellow Yellow or brown or 
wash green or grey 
mar papers: νόσων εν [5-3 


Grey-black Grey-black Grey-black Grey-black 


OBSERVATIONS 


No observations had been received as we went to print. 
They will be entered in the club database but will not necessarily appear in the February issue. 


| did see a Common Mynah strutting jauntily through our garden. Don't tell the Bird Group but | 
threw a tennis ball at it. Happy Christmas to all members. -Ed. 
oO 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (1998-1999) 


President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Vice-President . Vacant 
Secretary Madeline Glynn 5248 6332 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 © 
Immediate Past PresidentDick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Committee Member Ade Foster 5243 9478 
ή 5 Peter Hackett 5229 4642 
Diana Primrose 5250 1811 
2 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
΄ 3 Alison Watson 5229 3488 
Vacant 
j Ε Vacant 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Alban Lloyd-Jones 5243 3704 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Ade Foster 5243 9478 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER HALL MAILING 


DEC Madeline Glynn Noreen Arthur Geoff Mathison Alban Lloyd-Jones 
Lily Sherwood Dick Southcombe Valerie Lloyd-Jones 
Nora Errey 
Shirley Southcombe 


FEB Lorraine Preston Edna Harrison Bob Preston Beverley Morwood 
Bev McNay Ron Mole 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: ΗΝ 
Karingal Community Centre, Cornner McKillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. - 
Use the Humble Street entrance. 


Plant drawings are reproduced from Wildflower Diary Winifred Waddell Vic 1976. 
Illustrator, Elizabeth Cochrane. 
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